and her three sisters had everything they wanted*
They collected Honiton lace and miniatures; there were
champagne and oyster suppers. The four had married,
all badly. Their parents had died, the shop had gone
downhill. Now all that was left to Mrs Sarum was
the house, with its heavy pillars, its barren apple tree in
the back garden and its spacious memories of her
vanished happy childhood. Mr Sarum, of course, was
left too, but he had never been much more than a
parasite. For thirty years he had been looking for a
job, and he had not found it yet. To-day lie slept on
the kitchen floor, with the cockatoo above him., and it
was only after dark that he would shuffle upstairs,
rubbing his rheumaticky knees, to take a turn to the
pub for a jug of Burton. The house, though, was the
centre of Mrs Sarum's existence. Despite the fact that
she had fallen to taking in lodgers, it was irredeemably
mortgaged. It was fantastically dirty. But she clung
to it as close as if it had been her own soul.
The only person in the house with money was a
chartered accountant, who had two rooms on the first
floor. He earned great respect for himself because he
had been to a public school and went for occasional
week-ends to Bournemouth. On the top floor were
two Welshmen who worked in a postal sorting office.
One of them was coughing all the time, with the begin-
nings of consumption. But they shared the same bed,
to save their pay, for David, the consumptive, worked
the night shift and If or, his friend, the day* There were
a raw-boned Newcastle girl, Annie, and her Welsh
companion Gwen, in and out of daily domestic posts,
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